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owpy, boys and girls! How is your 
football team these bright fall days? 


The penglets have been playing in our 
yard. They asked Uncle Walrus to be 
fullback. 


“Thank you,” 


said Uncle Walrus. 
‘Nothing I'd like better, but I just can- 
not be on your team. I no longer have 
the leisure. Just took a job at the Bronx 
zoo.” 

“Oh, Uncle Walrus!” cried the pen- 
lets, “how wonderful! When do you be- 

n? Can we come to see you?” 

“There will be visiting hours. Those 
who behave properly may come.” 
Walrus waggled his 
through his whiskers. 


Uncle 
tusks and blew 
‘“Humph! I shall 
have a rather prominent position there 
and you will be somewhat in the public 
eye as my relatives.” 


“We'll be very polite.” said Petunia, 
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“and I'll wear my new hat and see that 
Peterkin washes his fins and face.” 

‘‘How did you get the job?” asked Pet- 
erkin. “Does it pay?” 

‘‘My dear Peterkin, this position was 
offered me by the Head Keeper of the 
zoo and it is an extraordinary honor. Did 
you know there is not another zoo in the 
United States that has a walrus? I shall be 





the most important animal in the place.” 

“Gee!” said Peterkin. “Wait until I 
tell the others in my class at school.” 

So every morning Uncle Walrus went 
off to the zoo which opened at nine and 
closed at six. Sometimes he even slept 
there. 

The penglets were after me every day 
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to take them for a visit, but I said they 
should wait until Uncle Walrus asked 
them. A week passed and he didn’t ask 
them, so Petunia said maybe he would 
be hurt if we didn’t come to see him. So 
one day we decided to go and surprise 
Uncle Walrus. 

It was a fine, frosty day and Petunia 
wanted to take her newest friend, Peggy 
Pelican. ‘Then Peterkin said that if a peli- 
can could go, so could Lulu, his pet lob- 
ster, and anyway Lulu loved Uncle Wal- 
rus and wanted to see how grand he 
would look in the zoo. 

So off we went. To avoid any argument 
with the man at the gate, we went 
through a gap in the hedge where a 
stream flowed out of a pond. In the pond 
were some of Peggy Pelican’s cousins. 

They told us to go up the hill and 
that’s where we found him. Behind the 
iron bars, beside a pool sat Uncle Walrus. 
A group of wide-eyed children watched 
him. When he saw us, he slowly waved a 
flipper. Then he dove into the pool and 


did a roll. We lined up by the bars and 
watched, too. 

The keeper threw him some fish. 

“Ah,” said the penglets and pressed 
against the bars. 

“Look out!” cried Peterkin. ‘“Lulu’s 
loose! I'll catch her.” 

There was Lulu scuttling across to- 
ward the pool. Peterkin squeezed 
through the bars and went after her. 
Peggy Pelican took a running leap, 
cleared the fence and joined the chase 
but not until Lulu had hold of one end 
of a fish and Uncle Walrus the other. The 
children shouted and clapped. 

When peace was restored, the Head 
Keeper said, “Such goings on! We can’t 
have this. You know, animals on both 
sides of the bars. It’s not proper.” 

“Then,” said Uncle Walrus, “I retire. 
If my friends are not welcome here, I 
won’t stay. Dullest two weeks I ever spent 
anyhow. I’m going home.” 

“Goody!” cried the penglets. “Now 
you can be our fullback.” 





All the way back from the turkey hunt, 
John had been wondering whether his 
friend Samasoit would come to the Pil- 
grims’ feast of thanksgiving. 

When they reached the clearing, John 
saw that the women were busy with the 
cooking. His sister Prudence was helping. 

Suddenly, out of the forest came the 
Indians. They had brought food, too. 
Even Samasoit was laden with corn. 

‘Welcome, welcome!” cried the Pil- 
grims to the Indians. “Now we can all 
give thanks together for the good har- 
vest.” 
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Christmas Went Smash! when Tad dis- 
covered where his mother had hidden all 
the presents . . . Everybody in town 
wanted to see The Boy Who Grew a Halo 
right before Christmas . . . Would you 
like to be a famous ballerina? That was 
Anna’s Big Dream... Pete and Scuff were 
desperate for A Present for Gramps until 
the Long Island Sound helped them out 
... You'll find lots of ideas for gifts and 
decorations in Tree Trimmings and Pat- 
tern Magic ... And if Christmas shop- 
ping gets too hectic, try Exploring Mars 
with Story PARADE instead. 
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E children never knew where 

Muggins came from. We found 
the little dog one evening in the road 
as we came home from school. Maybe 
he had fallen from a passing car. We 
didn’t know. 

But we could see the little dog was 
footsore, hungry and homeless, and he 
cried to us. | 

We picked the little dog up. We 
wanted to speak to him and call him by 
his name, but we didn’t know his name, 
and he couldn't tell us. We opened our 
lunch bucket to see if anything was left 
to feed the little dog, but there wasn’t. 

Then we walked toward home with 
the little dog, and as we walked we cast 
about for a name. We decided on Mug- 
gins. We also decided that Muggins 
could live with us and have a home. 

But we were disappointed when we 
got home. 

“You can’t keep that dog,” Father 
said. ‘“‘Foxhounds do not like such little 
runts of dogs as that. Besides,” Father 
said, ‘‘look how dirty he is,” and even 
then the two big foxhounds were claw- 
ing at Muggins. They wanted to hurt 
him, for sure. 

We took Muggins in the house and 
bathed him, and we saw that he had a 
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MUGGINS 


By Mark HaAGErR 
Illustrated by ROJANKOVSKY 


beautiful coat of white hair that was 
long and curly, and he had the prettiest 
black nose, cold and damp, and a little 
tongue that was red. 

“Put him outside the house,” Father 
said. ‘“‘Let him fare with the hounds.” 

We had to put Muggins outside and 
that’s when the trouble started. Mug- 
gins began to cry out in pain. 

When we children ran out, the big 
hounddogs were not exactly fighting 
Muggins. They were teasing the little 
dog. One big hound had his foot on 
Muggins. He had Muggins pressed 
down until the little dog could hardly 
breathe, and it seemed like the big dog 
was saying. ‘““Why don’t you get up, you 
little runt?” 

But Muggins couldn’t. He couldn't 
get up. 

That made Father laugh. “I told 
you,” Father said. “A little dog like that 
cannot hold his own with real dogs.” 

It looked as if Father was right, for 
Muggins got into other trouble. Mug- 
gins couldn’t hold his own with the big 
dogs in getting his share of food. 

Father would bring bones from the 
store for the foxhounds. He would toss 
the bones high in the air. The big 
hounds would leap and take the bones, 
but we watched little Muggins. 

We could see that Muggins had grit 
and spirit and courage, for each time a 
bone was tossed up, Muggins would 
jump. He would jump with all his 
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One big foxhound had his foot 
pressed down hard on Muggins. 
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Muggins watched sadly as the 
hound gnawed on the bones. 
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Carrying a juicy bone, Muggins walked proudly through the fence. 


might, but he couldn’t get a yard off the 
ground. 

Then the big hounds would take the 
bones behind the rose bushes to gnaw. 
Muggins would lie down halfway be- 
tween the two great hounds. Muggins 
would be hungry. He would venture 
closer and closer and rest his fuzzy chin 
on his little paws, and his mouth would 
water. We children could see Muggins 
just went through the motion. It was 
just make-believe with little Muggins. 

But from the way it began to turn 
out, it appeared that Muggins had also 
been thinking while he rested his chin 


on his paws and his stomach went pitty- 


pat for a lick at the juicy bones. 

“IT do not understand why the hounds 
are running themselves to death in the 
field and thickets,” Father remarked 
one day. And then we remembered. We 
remembered that it was almost a con- 
stant thing nowadays to hear our father’s 
great foxhounds chasing rabbits in the 
thickets. They'd come in after hours of 
running, and they’d be tired and hungry. 

And then we children noticed some- 
thing else. It was something we did not 
wish Father to notice—not just yet, any- 
way—and we kept it a secret. What we 
noticed was that while the great fox- 
hounds were out yelping and yelling in 
the fields and woods, little Muggins 
would be having the time of his life, for 
he'd be over inside the picket fence 
around Ma’s garden. Little Muggins 
could crawl between the palings of the 
garden fence, but the hounds couldn't, 
and it was a little puzzling to us until we 
watched and found out. 

We found out the next time Father 
came with a couple of juicy bones and 
sailed them into the air for his great fox- 
hounds. | 
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‘The foxhounds went into the air and 
took the bones. Little Muggins was 
there, but he didn’t jump. Muggins 
seemed to have learned it was never in- 
tended for a little poodle to outjump a 
lean hungry hounddog, and so Muggins 
stood still. He stood for maybe a whole 
minute after the hounds took the bones, 
and Father went on in the house. 

We noticed, too, that littlke Muggins 
didn’t lie down between the two big 
hounds and rest his chin on his paws 
and cry, as he did at first. Instead, Mug- 
gins darted off. He went off through the 
crack of the fence, and we wondered 
could Muggins be leaving home. Was 
Muggins mad? Was he going off to pout 
a while, or to get himself a drink of 
water at the brook? 

We couldn’t tell for sure yet, but 
presently, it began to open up, and we 
began to understand what Muggins had 
been thinking. Far back in the thickets 
at the backfield fence, we heard Mug- 
gins yapping—sharp, short yaps, as if he 
was on the very tail of a fox or rabbit. 

The great hounds with the juicy 
bones stopped chewing on the bones and 
pricked their long ears and listened. 

Then the hounds dropped their 
bones, and with three great leaps they 
were over the yard fence and gone. In 
a few minutes, we heard the bellowing 
voices of the great hounds. 

Father came out and listened. 

‘““Music to the ears,” he said, for our 
father was a great hunter and fox-chaser. 
“But” he added, “I fear the hounds have 
taken to chasing rabbits.”’ You see a fox- 
hunter does not like his hounds to take 
to rabbit-chasing. 

Father stood and listened to the mu- 
sic of the hounds for a minute, and went 
back in the house. 
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Little Muggins wasn’t yapping now. 
His voice was silent, and we children 
wondered about that, but presently we 
knew, for Muggins came darting back 
through the crack of the fence, and he 
picked up the juicy bones. He picked up 
one at a time and carried them through 
the cracks of the garden picket fence. 
Once he had them inside the garden, 
Muggins lay down, with a juicy bone be- 
tween his paws, and he chewed and 
chewed to his heart’s content while from 
the wood and the thickets came the 
voices of the great hounds on the trail of 
a rabbit. 

It was a nice thing for us to see, and 
it warmed our hearts to see how little 
Muggins had been able to outwit 
Father’s great hounds. 

We didn’t let on we were noticing 
anything unusual but we waited and 
listened. We waited for maybe a couple 
of hours for the hounds to come back, 
which they did. They came slow and 
tired and hungry. We watched the 
hounds circle their individual rose 
bushes where they’d dropped the juicy 
bones. We saw the disappointment that 
even a hounddog can show in his face 
when he loses his bone. 

Then we saw the hounds lift their 
heads high and screen the air with their 
damp noses, and they found out. They 
went half-heartedly to the garden fence. 

They couldn’t scale the sharp points 
of the palings, and they couldn’t get be- 
tween them. All the big hungry hounds 
could do was to lie down, their noses to 
the garden fence, and their chins rest- 
ing on their forepaws. The water 
dripped from their long, red tongues as 
they watched Muggins gnaw the bones. 

But things could not stay sweet for us 
like that all the time. The owl got worse 
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Like a flash, Muggins nailed the 


after the chickens and Ma blamed all 
the dogs, and eventually Father heard 
the yapping of Muggins in the briar 
thickets, and that night he spoke to us. 

‘“Muggins must go,” Father said. “I 
will not stand for that little runt spoil- 
ing my foxhounds. That little poodle 
runs off after rabbits, and the hounds 
join him...” 

Then Father went on to explain how 
we must get rid of little Muggins. 

“You can take him with you when 
you go to school,” Father said. ‘‘Can’t 
you just set him down? Let somebody 
else pick him up the same as you did... .” 

We had come home half-starved from 
school, but now we couldn’t eat. We 
didn’t want to eat. We wanted to slip 
upstairs and cry. 

“Aren't you kids going to eat any sup- 
per?” Father said. 
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big owl by the back of the neck. 


Father was looking close at us then, 
and I am sure we would have started 
crying except that something else took 
our attention. 

Out at the old plum tree, a chicken 
squalled. 

We all jumped up from the table and 
ran out. We children got out the door 
ahead of Father. We saw by the moon- 
light what had happened. 

A great owl had shoved a chicken off 
the roost in the plum tree. The owl and 
the chicken were on the ground. 

It was a sight to make you scream. 
The great owl had his wings spread, and 
he had one foot on the neck of the 
chicken. The owl was pinning the chick- 
en down for the kill. 

Father hissed the hounds, but the 
only answer was the yelping of the 
hounds from the far ridges on the trail 
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of a fox. We all began running about 
for something to strike and fight with, 
when we suddenly stopped. What we saw 
froze us still. 

It was littke Muggins. He darted be- 
tween the palings of the garden fence, 
and he came fast as his short legs would 
carry him. Muggins seemed to know. He 
seemed to know he must not come up 
in front of the great owl with the sharp 
bill and claws. Muggins whipped 
around, and came in back of the great 
killer, and like a flash, Muggins nailed 
the big owl by the back of the neck. 

The owl flopped and lashed out 
mightily with his great claws, but he was 
lashing the air. Even though the owl 
went round and round with Muggins, 
Muggins held fast to the owl’s neck. 

And then the feathers began to fall on 
the old night killer, and Father spoke. 
“It’s over,” Father said, and with that 
he reached down and he picked up lit- 
tle Muggins. He held Muggins in his 
arms and stroked his head. 

We children picked up the chicken. 
We felt of the chicken’s neck. We could 
feel the pounding of the chicken’s heart, 
but we could tell, too, the chicken 
would live, and we climbed the old 
plum tree and set the chicken back on 
the roost. 

The next evening when Father came 
home, he had bones for the dogs again. 
But this time Father had three bones. 
To the hounds, he pitched high, and 
then, across the yard fence, he handed a 
fresh juicy bone to little Muggins. 

Little Muggins found a rose bush. He 
got behind it, and lay down with the 
bone between his fuzzy paws, and he 
gnawed, and then we children knew. 
We knew that Muggins had found a 
home. 
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ATS went over to Billy’s house one 

day with a face about a mile long. 
When Billy went to the door, he took 
one look at Fats and asked, ‘““What’s the 
matter with you, anyway?” 

“I just busted something of Ellen’s,” 
said Fats. Ellen was Fats’ big sister. 
“And oh, brother, am I going to be in 
trouble when she gets home.” 

“Huh, you think you got trouble,” 
said Billy. ‘Come on in and take a look 
at what J got.” 

Fats walked in and looked. A little 
girl, about three years old, was sitting 
on the floor, crying quietly. She just sat 
there, hugging an old beat-up teddy 
bear that had one eye missing and the 
other eye dangling by a thread. 

“Her name’s Gloria,” Billy went on, 
“and her mother and my mother have 
gone down town shopping. I have to 
take care of her till they get back. It 
wasn’t my idea,” he added. 

Fats looked Gloria over critically. 
“She doesn’t seem to be giving you any 
trouble,” he said. 
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“Yeah, but I’m supposed to amuse 
her, and she sure isn’t amused,” com- 
plained Billy. “When you stay with 
your kid brothers, what do you do?” 

“I don’t do anything,” said Fats. “It’s 
what they do. Sometimes I can stop ’em 
and sometimes I can’t.” 

‘What, for instance?” asked Billy. 

“Oh, slide down the stairs in the wash 
basket. Or climb up on the bureaus and 
jump down on the beds. Or tip over all 
the chairs to make a train.” 

Billy shook his head. “I don’t think 
Gloria would like any of those things,” 
he said. ‘““And what’s more my mother 
wouldn't.” 

“IT want my mama!” wailed Gloria. 

‘“That’s all she’s said, so far,” re- 
marked Billy, in disgust. 

“You ought to cheer her up,” advised 
Fats. ‘““That bear doesn’t look any too 
good. Maybe we could fix it up for her.” 
He went over to Gloria. “Poor bear,” he 
said. ‘“‘Look at his eyes. He sure needs 
new eyes, doesn’t he?”’ 

Gloria only hugged the bear tighter. 
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THE BIG OPERATOR 


Written and Illustrated by Marion HOLLAND 


“So you let me take him, just for a 
minute,” coaxed Fats. “And I'll fix him 
some nice new eyes. Okay?” 

Gloria thought this over. “Okay,” 
she said, handing the bear to Fats. 

‘“That’s just dandy,” commented Billy, 
“except that we’re fresh out of bear 
eyes.” 

“Bear eyes,” explained Fats, “are but- 
tons. Where does your mom keep but- 
tons and stuff?” 

Billy got his mother’s sewing basket, 
and Fats poked around in it and found 
a card of little buttons, fancy glass but- 
tons with black centers. 

“Hot diggity!”’ exclaimed Fats. “Best 
bear eyes I ever saw.” 

Gloria put her thumb in her mouth 
and watched anxiously while Fats 
snipped off the dangling eye, and 
sewed on two shiny new eyes. 

“There!” he said, biting off the 
thread. “Old Mr. Bear can see where 
he’s going now, can’t he?” 

Gloria removed her thumb and 
smiled. Fats gave the bear a pat on the 
back. “Ow!” he exclaimed, shaking his 
hand. “‘What’s this animal stuffed with— 
iron?’ He prodded around its middle. 
“Say, there’s something in this bear!” 

“Let me see,” said Billy, grabbing the 
bear. “Sure is heavy. I bet it’s some kind 
of machinery. Say, this bear is supposed 
to wind up and do something!” 

Gloria opened her mouth wide and 
howled, “I want my bear!” ‘Tears 
poured down her cheeks. 
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‘“‘Now look what you’ve done,” said 
Fats. “And just when I had her all 
cheered up, too.” He took the bear away 
from Billy and handed it to Gloria. 

“Doggone it, I sure would like to get 
a look at whatever’s inside that bear,” 
said Billy. ‘I bet we could oil it up and 
make it work.” 

“Well, I’ll see what I can do about it,” 
said Fats. “Poor old bear,’ he said to 
Gloria. ‘“He’s sick. He feels terrible.” 

Gloria looked alarmed. 

“But I’m the doctor, see?” Fats went 
on, soothingly. “I can make him all well 
again.” 

Gloria looked unconvinced. 

“Look at his nice new eyes. I fixed 
them fine, didn’t I?” 

Gloria nodded. 

“Now I’m going to fix his insides, so 
he feels all better. Okay?” 

“Okay,” said Gloria reluctantly, hold- 
ing out the bear. 

‘““That’s a good girl. Now you sit here 
and watch, but you must be very quiet. 
Understand?” Fats cleared some maga- 
zines off the table and spread out a news- 
paper and laid the bear on it. 

“Operating tabie,” he explained. 
Then he examined the patient. ““There’s 
a seam right down the middle of the 
back. I can just cut the stitches. Scissors 
won't do, though. Rustle up a razor 
blade and a screwdriver. And a flash- 
light and an oil can, too.” 

“And just who do you think you're 
ordering around, anyway?” asked Billy. 
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“If I’m going to perform this opera- 
tion, I need an assistant,”” said Fats 
coldly. “I got troubles enough of my 
own without hanging around here and 
helping you. Nobody asked me to baby- 
sit this afternoon.” 

Billy saw the point. He collected the 
instruments and laid them out. 

‘Razor. blade,” said Fats, and Billy 
handed it to him. Fats slit the stitches 
and pulled the cloth fur sidewise. 

“Screwdriver,” ordered Fats, holding 
out his hand. He prodded cautiously 
around in the patient. 

‘““Machinery’s in a box,” he said. “It’s 
bigger than I thought. Razor blade 
again.’ He slit a few more stitches. 

“Flashlight,” he requested, and 
squinted into the patient’s middle. 
“The box lid is screwed on tight and I 
can’t get at it,” he reported. “I better 
take the whole works out. Screwdriver.” 

Fats pried the patient’s stuffings away 
from the box and lifted it right out. 
Billy crowded up to look as Fats un- 
screwed the wooden lid and took it off. 

“Why, it’s a music box,” said Billy. 
“Boy, look at that rust.” 


“A music box!” exclaimed Fats. “Hot 
diggity! If only it’ll still play—” 
“I don’t see anything busted,” said 
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Billy.. ‘““This spring turns these cog- 
wheels, and they turn the cylinder with 
the little spikes on it. Then this steel 
gimmick with the teeth hits against the 
spikes—” 

“Skip it,’ interrupted Fats. “If there’s 
one thing I know all about, it’s the in- 
sides of music boxes. Hand me the oil 
can, and go see if you've got an old 
wind-up key anywheres.”’ 

When Billy got back with the key out 
of an old engine, Fats had the music box 
all oiled and was wiping the rust off the 
works with the tail of his shirt. He fitted 
the key into the keyhole, and turned 
carefully. 

A few notes tinkled out, too slowly to 
make a tune. 

“The operation was a success,” said 
Billy. ““We have saved the patient’s life.” 

“We've saved my life, you mean,” 
said Fats fervently. “Oh brother, can I 
ever use this old music box. I bet Ellen 
won't even notice the difference.” 

“Ellen?” repeated Billy. “What are 
you talking about, anyway?” 

‘“That’s what I busted today of El- 
len’s,’’ explained Fats. “She has a fancy 
box she keeps bracelets and junk in, 
and it’s got a music box in the bottom. 
At least it did have. I wound it up too 
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tight, and when I took it apart to see if 
I could fix it, this little dingus here 
busted off. But if I hurry, I can slip this 
music box in, instead, before she gets 
home and finds out.” 

“Say, whose music box do you think 
this music box is, anyway?’ demanded 
Billy. 

‘Now listen, be reasonable,’’ pleaded 
Fats. ‘I really need this, no fooling, and 
Gloria won’t care. Will you, Gloria?” 

But Gloria was staring at her bear, 
flat on the table with his stuffings drib- 
bling out. ‘“‘My bear!”’ she wailed. ‘Tears 
streamed down her cheeks. “I want my 
bear!” 

“Listen to that,” said Billy indig- 
nantly. “Swipe a poor little kid’s music 
box, would you? Besides, when her 
mother gets back, I’m the one that 
would get in trouble. You just go to 
work and put that thing back.” 

“All right, all right,” grumbled Fats. 
“Some pal, you turned out to be.” He 
wedged the music box back into the 
patient so the wind-up key stuck out the 
back. Then he stuffed the stuffings in 
and sewed up the seam. 

He tossed the bear to Billy. “Don’t 
come to me looking for help with your 
baby-sitting again, that’s all,” said Fats, 
and started for the door. 

Billy wound up the key as tightly as 
it would go, and held the bear out to 
Gloria. Just as she reached for it, the 
music box buzzed, and then started 
playing, loud and fast. Gloria snatched 
her hand away and her mouth dropped 
open. Then she backed clear across the 
room and burst into tears. 

“Well, how do you like that!” ex- 
claimed Billy. “And after we work our 
fingers to the bone for her. What’s the 
matter with her anyway?” 
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Fats came back into the room. “She’s 
scared of the noise,” he explained. “‘Lit- 
tle kids are funny that way.” | 

“But what'll I do?” shouted Billy, 
over the noise of the music coming out 
of the bear and the shrieks coming out 
of Gloria. 

“Here. Give it to me.” Fats laid the 
bear out on the operating table again. 
“Get stuffings,” he ordered. “Old rags 
or anything.” 

Even before the music ran down, Fats 
had the music box out on the table 
again. Billy handed him a torn hand- 
kerchief and five old socks, and Fats 
stuffed them into the space where the 
music box had been. 

“Cookies,” ordered Fats, as he started 
sewing the patient up again. 

“What?” asked Billy. 

“You heard me,” said Fats. “Cookies.” 

Billy went and got a box of cookies. 

Fats finished his sewing. Then he sat 
down beside Gloria with the bear and 
the box of cookies. By the time Billy got 
the operating table cleared off and the 
instruments put away, Fats and Gloria 
had polished off the cookies. Gloria was 
smiling and cuddling her bear. 

Then they heard Billy’s mother and 
Gloria’s mother on the porch. Billy 
opened the door for them, and when 
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Thanks for all those jokes, boys and 
girls! Keep them coming. When George 
finds one he can use, he'll send you a 
free Funny Book! George is at Box 350, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 


Here’s a Thanksgiving story from 
Katy Kimmell: ; 


Bos: We're going to have a preacher 
for Thanksgiving. 
Sue: You are? We're going to have tur- 
key! 





Cleaning up after a Thanksgiving 
party, Mother heard a crash in the 


“More dishes, Gloria?” she called. 
“No, Mother—fewer dishes!” was the 
answer. 





Norma Weekley 


Jim: How did you get that broken arm? 
SAM: Do you see that chair over there? 
Jim: Yes. 
Sam: Well, I didn’t! 
George McDonald 


Grocer (to boy standing near apple 
barrel): Hey, there! Are you trying to 
take an apple? 

TruTHFuL Boy: No, sir, I’m trying not 
to! ! a. 

[= Delores Wegner 
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Sheila Gutterman wants to know what 
the letter said to the stamp. Give up? 
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they all came into the room, the music 
box was gone off the table, and there 
was a squarish bulge in Fats’ pants 
pocket. 

“And what did you do while mummy 
was gone, darling?’ asked Gloria’s 
mother, but Gloria wasn’t saying a 
word. 

“We mostly played with her bear,” 
said Billy. 

“Oh, that old thing, she drags it with 
her everywhere. You’d never think it 
now, but it was beautiful when she got 
it. It was a present. Very expensive, I’m 
sure. It used to wind up and play music, 
but it’s been broken for ages.”’ 

“Billy’s very clever with mechanical 
things,” said Billy’s mother proudly. 
“Why don’t you let him see if he can 
mend it? He’d love to try, I’m sure.” 

Fats edged toward the door. “I better 
be going now,” he mumbled. “There’s 
something I got to do.” 

“If Billy can fix it, that would be won- 
derful!” exclaimed Gloria’s mother. 
“Billy’s going to mend your bear, dar- 
ling. He’ll take it all apart, and fix it so 
it plays music. Give Billy your bear, like 
a good girl.” 

This was the last straw for Gloria. 
She howled, ‘‘No, no, no, no!” Then she 
kicked Billy on the shin. 

‘Dear me, I don’t know what’s gotten 
into her,” apologized her mother. “I 
expect we'd better go now. It’s past her 
nap time.” 

After they had gone, Billy’s mother 
said, ‘“‘What a shame she wouldn't let 
you fix her bear. It would have been 
such fun to watch her face when her old 
bear started playing music again!” 

“Would it? I mean, yes, wouldn’t it?” 
said Billy. Then he shouted, “Hey, Fats! 
Wait up. I'll come along and help you.” 
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FARM “ne IN NEBRASKA 
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PIGS TRACTOR GATE CORN DADDY 





These are all the things the story tells about. 
When you see these pictures in the story, just 
read the name of the picture instead of a word. 


Once there was a little who lived on a farm in the state of Nebraska where they 
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By LOU and CAMPBELL GRANT 














r and when passenger rocket ships 
Li. built, the first heavenly body to 
be explored will be the one nearest us— 
the moon. The distance from here to the 
moon is not very great—just 250,000 
miles. This is only ten times the distance 
around our home planet, the earth. 

Since the moon is so close, it looks 
like the biggest body in the night sky. 
Yet it is the smallest one that can be 
seen without a telescope. The moon is 
only 2,000 miles wide. This is one quar- 
ter the width of the earth. 

As far as we now know, the moon is a 
rocky ball that gives off no light of its 
own. Moonlight is nothing more than 
sunlight which strikes the moon, then is 
reflected from it. 

Scientists tell us that moon rocks are 
on the whole lighter than those of the 
earth. The moon’s total weight is only 
one-sixth of the earth’s, and for this rea- 
son, the moon’s gravity is only one-sixth 
of what we find here. This situation will 
cause us no end of trouble if we ever 
reach the moon. 
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OFF TO THE 


MOON 


By ROSE WYLER 


illustrated by RALPH RAMSTAD 


To begin with, the moon’s gravity is 
not strong enough to hold down an at- 
mosphere. As a result, nothing grows 
there. Every bit of food, air and water 
needed during our stay on the moon 
must be imported from the earth. 

Since the moon is airless, its climate 
is forbidding. Our earth’s air gives us 
two-way protection: by day it screens 
out some of the sun’s hottest rays, by 
night it prevents sudden cooling. But 
on the moon the daytime temperature is 
over 200 degrees—hot enough to scorch 
human flesh. During the night, the 
temperature quickly drops to about 250 
degrees below zero. This is colder than 
any deep-freeze temperature. 

Of course all moon travelers will wear 
space suits. The new rubber outfit made 
by the U.S. Navy for high altitude fly- 
ers gives a preview of this garment. It 
is a suit filled with air so that the pres- 
sure inside is like that of the earth’s 
lower atmosphere. The wearer lives in a 
private world with conditions like those 
he has always known. 
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Men who have tested pressurized suits 
say they feel as though they are inside 
balloon tires when they wear them. 
Moving around is difficult, although 
there are pleats in the rubber at the 
knees, elbows and shoulders. The hel- 
met that goes with the suit is big enough 
for the usual head motions. 

The space suits for use on the moon 
will be made so that essential equipment 
can be carried easily. Oxygen tanks will 
be attached and batteries will be en- 
closed. These will supply current for 
searchlights and walkie-talkies. Since 
there is no air on the moon to carry the 
sound of the human voice, radio waves 
probably will be used for messages. 
Those of us who will land on the moon 
will not be troubled by the weight of 
the equipment that must be carried. Be- 
cause of the low gravity, everything will 
weigh only one-sixth as much as it does 
here on earth. 

Some people may want to leap around 
because their bodies will feel so light. 
On the moon anyone can jump six times 
higher than on the earth, but every 
jump taken will mean wasted breath. 
And breathing requires precious oxy- 
gen that should be saved for exploring. 

For daytime outings we will need very 
dark goggles to shield us from the sun’s 
glare. On the earth, the sky looks blue 
because of the gases in the air. Dust in 
the air softens the brightness of sun- 
light. But on the moon we will see the 
sun as a brilliant ball against a velvet 
black sky. Along with it we will see the 
stars shining in splendor. 

At times we also will see the earth 
shining in the sky. Earthlight comes 
from our planet because it reflects sun- 
light just as the moon does. 


The moon landscape will look weird. 
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We will find high mountains that have 
sharp, jagged peaks that have never been 
rounded by wind or rain. On the desert 
plains we will see large circular craters. 
Pictures taken through earth-stationed 
telescopes show that the craters are 
rimmed by cliffs and that many have 
peaks at their centers. At present sci- 
entists are not sure how these craters 
were formed, but they may find out 
once they can see them. 

As we cross the barren plains, we may 
find big cracks in them. These probably 
are caused by the rapid cooling of the 
rocks during the night. 

Perhaps the bottom of a deep crevice 
will be used as a site for an air-condi- 
tioned shelter. Then after each explor- 
ing trip, we can go inside and remove 
our space suits. 

Life on the airless moon may soon be- 
come very monotonous. After a while we 
will be eager to return to planet earth 
where there is plenty of air, water and 
food. Getting back to our families may 
turn out to be the most thrilling part of 
our moon adventures. 














r the edge of a clearing, in the 
Prandin of forest elms, two stern- 
faced Indians stood. In the clearing, 
men with pale skins and chopped-off 
hair, were busy at their work, without a 
thought of anyone watching them. There 
were several rough log cabins and huts of 
brush and wattles there already—the be- 
ginning of the Plymouth colony. 

One Indian frowned and grunted as 
he watched. But the other seemed to 
smile. 
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“Friends,” said the second Indian, 
Samoset, with a sweep of his arm. 

‘“Humph!” said his companion, 
Squanto. “White men, like Indians, can 
be good or bad.” 

Samoset nodded toward the clearing. 
‘Good white men,” he said. ‘‘Friends.”’ 

Squanto said nothing. He waited. He 
watched the Pilgrims felling trees, and 
building houses. It was not familiar work 
to many of them. But they kept at it. 


Squanto saw women digging in the 
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ground. Their gardens were not as 
neat as those of the Indian squaws. But 
they did their best. 

He watched the older children help- 
ing. He watched the younger ones at 
play, rosy and merry, with their bright 
eyes. 

“These Pilgrims are good people,” 
he said. So Squanto went with Samoset 
down into the clearing. 

“Bring friend,’”’ Samoset said to the 
Pilgrims. 
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“Good,” the men said and sent them 
to the house of Governor Carver. 

Squanto like the other Indians, was 
bare-chested, clad only in ankle-length 
deerskin breeches and moccasins. But 
there was something different about this 
man. There was a gleam of keen intelli- 
gence in his dark eyes, and a look of 
leadership and strong character about 
his mouth and chin. 

‘Welcome, Squanto,” Governor Car- 
ver said. 

“Thank you,” said Squanto. “I am 
glad to be here.” 

“You speak English! And very well! 
Where did you learn it?” asked the gov- 
ernor in amazement. 

Then Squanto told his sad story. 

“T am the last of the Pawtuxets. But 
I was a young man, and our people were 
a prosperous people, when the first Eng- 
lish ship came to our shore. 

“The captain was a man named 
Hunt. He wanted to trade with us, he 
said. We traded. But when the ship was 
ready to sail he got me aboard and put 
me in chains. He took me as a prisoner 
to Spain and sold me for a slave. He was 
a bad man. 

“From Spain I was taken to England. 
There I came to know good white peo- 
ple. They taught me their language. 
They made me their friend. The kind- 
hearted captain of another trading ship 
brought me home at last. 

“But what a home-coming it was. I 
found my village deserted. ‘The homes 
were in ruins. The ashes of my people’s 
fires were scattered to the winds. At last 
I found hunters from a neighboring 
tribe. They told me of the great sickness 
which had fallen upon the Pawtuxets. 
Of my tribe, I am the only one left.” 

“T hope you find us worthy to be your 
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friends,” said Governor Carver, when 
Squanto had finished. 

“Yes,’”’ said Squanto. “I have watched 
you at work and have found it so. | shall 
be your friend.”’ 

It was a good thing for the Pilgrims 
that they made friends with the Indians 
at this time. For during the first winter 
of the Plymouth Colony there was much 
sickness and many of the white men died. 
One of them was Governor Carver. Wil- 
liam Bradford was then chosen governor 
in his place. 

With spring, came the time for plant- 
ing. It was Squanto who taught the Pil- 
grims how to plant corn. He dug a hole 
in the ground, put in a dead fish, 
dropped in two grains of corn and cov- 
ered them with soil. As the fish rotted, 
it made the ground rich and helped the 
corn to grow. 

In the spring, also, word came to Gov- 
ernor Bradford that a young boy had 
wandered from the village and had not 
been seen since. At once the governor 
sent for Captain Miles Standish. 

“Captain, take Squanto and such men 
as you will need and find that boy,” the 
governor said. “Use the boat and go 
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along the shore. You will find some of 
the Indians fishing. You may get word 
of the boy from some of them.” 

It was not long before they had news 
of the boy. He was being held by the 
people of a village back from the shore. 

“Let me go alone to speak to these 
people,” Squanto begged, as the fingers 
of the white men tightened on their 
muskets. “Let me take some gifts of 
friendship and see what I can do.” 

So off to the village went Squanto. 
First he had to prove to the men that 
he was on a friendly visit. He must eat 
from their bowl, smoke their pipe of 
friendship before he could even men- 
tion his errand. 

‘These are good white men,” he said. 
‘They bring presents for Indian friends. 
But they must have boy back. If not, 
there will be much trouble. ‘These war- 
riors have sticks that shoot fire.” 

When he finished, he drew out some 
of the presents the white men had sent— 
beads and ribbons and bits of glass. 

There was silence as the circle of In- 
dians examined the gifts. 

At last the chief gave an order, and a 
young warrior brought a small blond 
boy to the council fire. Squanto’s eyes 
warmed at the sight of him. 

When Squanto returned to the boat, 
with the boy on his shoulders, a file of 
warriors followed at his heels, and the 
chief himself led the way. 

Squanto saw the white men’s muskets 
propped on their forked sticks, ready to 
be fired. He held up his hand in a sig- 
nal for peace. ‘‘Friends!” he called. ““The 
boy is safe.” 

And this was only the first of many 
times the Pilgrims had reason to give 
thanks for the friendship of Squanto, 
last of the Pawtuxets. 
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FOOTBALL QUIZ 


By HAMILTON HERTZ e 


Illustrated by DoNALD BOLOGNESE 


If you score 100 on this football quiz, you are head coach; 90 makes you 
backfield coach; 80, line coach; 70, team captain; 60, quarterback; 50, you're 
varsity; 40 or less, a substitute. Every right answer counts 10 points. 





1. Which is the right way to hold a 
football while running? 

2. On a forward pass play, which one 
of these players is not permitted to catch 
the pass: (a) left end (b) full back 
(c) quarterback (d) right tackle? 

3. Is this offensive formation: 

OOO 
O 
OQOOOO00O0 
(a) the single wingback (b) the double 
wingback (c) the T- 
formation? 

4. Any player can 
pick up a fumble and 
run with it. 

BOD vices False 2.2020: 





i 


5. You can never tackle a player who 
‘Ss fois to catch a kicked ball, when he 
gives this sign. True ........ PEP secesves 

6. When a player interferes with the 
receive: of a forward pass: (a). the pass 
is declar. d complete at the point of in- 
terference (b) a 15-yard penalty is called 
(c) the play is run over again. 

7. You are the captain. Your oppo- 
nents run their fourth play and still 
have two yards to go for a first down. 
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But the referee calls a penalty of 5 yards 
against your opponents. Would you ac- 
cept the penalty or refuse it? 





8. What is wrong with this picture? 

9. How many points are score for a: 
safety ...... , a touchdown ...... , a good kick 
after a touchdown ...... ? 

10. Match these teams and colleges: 


Fighting Irish Army 

Trojans Navy 

Cadets Notre Dame 
Midshipmen Southern California 


ANSWERS 
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OU can enjoy raising families of col- 
Vor ul tropical fish. This popular in- 
door sport is no more difficult or expen- 
sive than raising goldfish and much 
more interesting. Much of the secret of 
success lies in the proper beginning. 

Prepare a comfortable home for your 
fish in the following way and let it stand 
for a week. Then buy fish and add them 
to the aquarium. 

Choose a rectangular aquarium so 
that there will be a good supply of oxy- 
gen. Clean it with salt and water; never 
use soap. Put a layer of sand in the bot- 
tom, sloping it so that it is three inches 
deep in the back and one inch deep in 
the front. 

Tuck aquarium plants in the sand, 
placing larger rooted plants at the back. 
Use a large number of plants. Before 
adding the water, put the aquarium 
where it will be placed permanently. 
Water is so heavy that a filled aquarium 
should not be moved because of the 
danger of leaks. 

Select a place where there is direct 
sunlight about two or three hours a day 
and where the temperature remains 
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By MarGARET HYDE e 


XN 


FUN WITH TROPICAL 


Illustrated by OLIVE EARLE 





about 70 to 75 degrees. A floating ther- 
mometer is inexpensive and most help- 
ful. Sudden temperature changes must 
be avoided, for they may kill the fish. 

When the aquarium is in place, lay a 
sheet of newspaper over the plants and 
gently pour water through it. In this 
way, you can fill the tank without dis- 
turbing the sand and plants. 

After a week the plants will be grow- 
ing and giving off oxygen. Chlorine and 
other harmful gases will have left the 
water. Now you can safely add the tropi- 
cal fish to your aquarium. 

Begin with one or two pairs of fish. 
Choose them from one of the following 
groups, if you are a beginner, for the 
ones described here are easiest to raise. 
All of them bear live young. These will 
be safe from being eaten by their par- 
ents if there is a good supply of plants 
for hiding. 

Guppy: Each guppy is different in 
marking from every other one, but all 
are rather hardy fish. Females are about 
two inches long, males about one inch. 
The male is more colorful. Young are 
produced about every 28 days. 
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Swordtail: Adult males have a large 
pointed “sword” as a lower part of the 
tail. Two red lines along the body make 
a pretty contrast with the bluish-green 
coloring at the upper part of the body. 

These fish bear young every six or 
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seven weeks. There may be a hundred 
in the brood. 

Platy or Moons: Color and markings 
vary in this fish but all are lovely to 
watch. They produce young every six 
to nine weeks. The little fish must be 
kept warm. 

Housekeeping problems are made 
easier if several snails are kept with the 
fish. ‘They eat dirt at the bottom of the 
aquarium which might foul the water. 

Water in a well-balanced aquarium 
need not be changed for many months. 
Avoid overfeeding so that uneaten food 
does not make changing necessary. 

Feed tropicals daily as much as they 
will eat in ten minutes. Use a feeding 
ring so that uneaten food can be easily 
removed. Use live food such as chopped 
earthworms or Daphnia which you can 
buy at pet stores to supplement the dried, 
prepared food. 
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ow often have you picked up a 
5 oe and sent it skipping across a 
pond? Or perhaps you just aimed it ab- 
sently at a fence post. What did it look 
like? You don’t know? You mean you 
didn’t even look? 

Maybe you threw away a nice piece 
of flint. Think of all the fun you could 
have had making harmless sparks in the 
dark. Maybe you threw away a piece of 
agate which could have been used as a 
desk ornament or a piece of jewelry. 

Why, there might even have been a 
few tiny flecks of gold left in the rock 
from millions of years ago when our 
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earth was cooling and forming its moun- 
tains and valleys. 

Anyway, if you had stopped to look, 
the stone would have been a lot prettier 
and more interesting than you ever 
would have guessed. 

There are a lot of people, both chil- 
dren and adults, who are learning the 
beauty and value of the rocks around 
us. You see, these people collect rocks. 
They are called “rock hounds.” Maybe 
that is because they remind you of a 
puppy digging for a bone as they go 
merrily scratching around looking for 
new stones to add to their collections. 
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Being a rock hound is fun. For one 
thing it gets you out-of-doors. It is year- 
round fun; except, of course, when snow 
covers all of the rocks. In fact, rock 
hounds find some of their best stones 
after a rain has washed them clean. 

You might be surprised at how many 
different kinds of stones there are. Yes, 
hundreds of them. Moonstones, marble, 
quartz, granite, agate are just a few of 
the most common. There are many oth- 
ers with fancy names like magnetite or 
chrysotile, that you would need to look 
up at the public library. 

Rock hounds trade stones just the 
same way as stamp collectors trade 
stamps, or cereal-carton explorers trade 
pictures. 

You really don’t need any tools to 
start a rock collection. Still, some sort of 
a hammer or light pick helps to dig. 
And no matter where in the world you 
happen to be (unless it’s out in a boat) 
you can always add to your collection. 
As you know, wherever there is land 
there are rocks. In fact, all land and 
mountains and ocean floors are made of 
rocks. Even the dirt in which we plant 
our gardens was once solid rock, which 
has worn away to become soil. 

So, if you want to start collecting, just 
step outdoors, bend over and pick up 
your first specimen. 

But it’s not much fun to collect just 
any old rocks. Pick the ones that are dif- 
ferent in shape or color. Small speci- 
mens will be easier to handle. Keep 
them neatly in small boxes or trays. A 
small carton or cigar box will do. Use 
strips of white adhesive tape for labels. 

Describe briefly the place where you 
found the stone. Was it in the city, or in 
the woods? The date will remind you 
of the good time you had that day. Of 
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course, the most important thing on the 
label is the kind of mineral it is. 


You can usually identify a rock by 
checking it against the pictures in an 
encyclopedia or mineralogy book. Your 
science teachers will be glad to help you. 
Wetting the stones brightens the colors 
and makes them easier to identify. 

So if you’re looking for some really 
interesting fun, which may become a 
lifetime hobby, get all your friends to- 
gether and start a “rock hounds”’ club. 

You'll find the world at your feet—a 
very interesting and rocky world. 
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BIRD 
FLY WAYS 


By Dorotuy CosLe DreEEsE 
Illustrated by Giovanni A. VANNI 
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FTEN on a bright October or No- 
eves day, we may look into the 
sky and see large flocks of geese or ducks 
going by. Sometimes we hear their faint 
honking. We can only look after them 
in longing, admiration and wonder as 
they head toward the land of sunshine. 

When birds fly south for the winter, 
they may be seen anywhere but they pre- 
fer going by routes, often called FLy- 
ways. They fly along leisurely, at less 
than a half mile above the earth, and 
well below the level of most airplane 
skyways. The most traveled routes in 
the United States are the Atlantic and 
Pacific coast, the Appalachian an 
Rocky Mountains, the Central or Great 
Plains, and the Mississippi Valley. More 
birds and a larger number of species 
probably use the Mississippi Valley 
route. 

Migrating birds often pass ove 
strange territories but when they stop to 
eat or rest they select a natural habitat. 

More and more people are becoming 
interested in the twice-yearly flight of 
birds, visiting places where they concen- 
trate in large numbers. Hotel rooms are 
booked in advance for those who wait 
the arrival of the migratory birds. 

About mid-October at Hawk Moun- 
tain, in Pennsylvania, cars begin to 
gather from all states of the nation. 
Men, women and children, in colorful 
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BIRD FLYWAYS OF THE UNITED STATES 
ATLANTIC Coast—Canada goose, mallard duck, bobolink, red-w 





nch, robin 





ArpaLACHIAN-red-tailed hawk, sharp-shinned hawk, bald eagle 





Mississippt VALLEY—snow goose, great blue heron, pin-tail duck, ! sand piper 






CenTRAL—me@adowlark, lark bunting, green-tailed towhee, yellow-bil ckoo 
Rocky Mou§Tain—Anna’s hummingbird, western tanager 


Paciric CoAst—canvas-back duck, hooded merganser, ruddy duck, yeHow warbler 











procession, wind their way up the steep 
path to perch on the rocks, one of the 
highest points on the Appalachian 
range, to wait for the flight of hawks. 
In one day thousands of hawks, many 
bald and golden eagles may be seen. 
(Once I saw a great blue heron glide 
gracefully along with the hawks.) With 
the wind currents just right, these birds 
sail overhead on the up-drafts, gliding 
along without effort. Binocular and 
camera shots have replaced those of 
guns. Hawk Mountain is now a sanctu- 
ary guarded by the warden, Maurice 
Broun. 

Popular stop-overs are Cape May, 
New Jersey, Point Pelee on Lake Erie 
and especially points all along the Mis- 
sissippi Valley to New Orleans. Here 
great numbers of species may be ob- 
served. Trees are covered with warblers 
and other songsters, hawks sail high in 
the air while thousands of ducks, geese 
and shore birds fill the waterways. The 
cries of the waterfowl are almost deafen- 
ing; one wishes to plug his ears. We 
watch from shore as they take off, dipping 
from the water, to join in interesting 
formations as they fly through the au- 
tumn sky. 

Some birds stop off in the southern 
states to spend the winter, but many go 
on to Central or South America. The 
Arctic tern, longest flyer of all, goes 
20,000 miles across the Atlantic Ocean 
to winter in the Antarctic. The Pacific 
plover, on the other hand, leaves the 
frozen tundras of Alaska to head across 
the Pacific Ocean for the warm regions 
of the Hawaiian Islands. 

Migration is a great hazard to birds. 
Thousands lose their lives through 
storm, fog or natural enemies. The 
night flyers sometimes dash themselves 
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against tall buildings or electric wires. 

Land birds, including the little warb- 
lers, thrushes, sparrows and others 
which fly by night, are sometimes driven 
off their course by winds and find them- 
selves over cities. There, blinded by 
brilliant lights, they often meet tragedy. 

At the Washington Monument in 
Washington D.C., many small birds can 
be found at the base after a night of 
northwesterly winds. 

Several years ago, people in New York 
City, hurrying to work one morning, 
were amazed at what they saw at the 
foot of the Empire State Building. On 
the streets and sidewalks were hun- 
dreds of dead birds. Mostly tiny warb- 
lers, which usually bypass the city, had 
been blown in by strong winds. Bewil- 
dered by the bright lights, they had 
dashed against the tall skyscraper. Mobs 
gathered to stare at the lifeless bodies. 

Many years ago, large flocks of blue- 
birds were suddenly caught in a snow 
storm and thousands perished. The 
number of bluebirds has not yet reached 
the population of Audubon’s day. 

But migration goes on year after year, 
regardless of hazards. It seems strange 
to us that every fall and spring, birds 
gather in flocks and sail forth across the 
skies to different lands. It seems even 
stranger that they should fly thousands 
of miles and stop at the very place they 
lived the year before. 

For further information on bird mi- 
gration, send for these pamphlets: 

Bird Migration by Roger T. Peterson, 
National Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 10 cents. 

The Migration of North American 
Birds by Frederick C. Lincoln, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 10 cents. 
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These amusing animals and gay 
beads can be made from acorns, with 
thick water paints, colored paper, and 
strong glue. Just pry off the caps with a 
knife tip, wash the nuts, and you're 
ready to go. 

Acorn ANIMALS. Glue on toothpicks 
or used wooden match sticks, cut to the 
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right lengths, for legs. Do not rest the 
animals on their legs until the glue 
dries. Give the bunny toothpick ears, 
but cut the ears for the pig and owl out 
of colored paper. Use paper, too, for 
curly pig tails, turtle heads and anything 
else you need. Paint on their faces. Make 
thread whiskers and cotton bunny tails. 


Acorn NECKLACE. Keep nuts in a 
dry place a few days to make stringing 
them easier. Use a big needle and heavy 
thread and push the needle through 
with a thimble. Use a thread several 
inches longer than it must be to go 
around a person’s head. Now paint on 
a design of white lines, as in the picture, 
and add small dots of yellow or red. 
Then tie the threads together in a strong 
knot and cut off the ends. You can make 
a bracelet in the same way; just be sure 
it is big enough to go over a hand. 
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CLown Pin. First cut a notch in the back. 
This is to glue a safety pin into, so make it 
straight and level. Paint the clown’s smile 
pink, his nose red, and his starry eyes white. 
Paste on orange thread or embroidery cot- 
ton for hair. Now paint his acorn cap yel- 
low or green and glue it on his hair. Last 
glue the pin in its notch. 
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“It was all very strange,” said Uncle 
Fritz, ‘because somebody must have left 
the hat by mistake.” 

Sister and I didn’t say anything. We 
knew that a story was getiing ready to 
be told. Uncle Fritz lighted his pipe 
and blew a few smoke rings before he 
went on. 

You see, (said Uncle Fritz), I had been 
to a Rotary luncheon. When it was time 
to go home, I went to get my hat—but 
there was only one hat left and it wasn’t 
mine. I guess someone made a mistake, 
I thought, so I'll take this one. And I 
did. The hat was green, very hairy, and 
had a wide brim. 

I had walked three blocks before I 
began to wonder how anyone could have 
mistaken my old brown hat for such an 
unusual, hairy green hat as this. That’s 
when I remembered I’d left my brown 
hat at home. I hadn’t worn a hat at all. 
Well, you can imagine my embarrass- 
ment. I turned around and started back 
to return the hat to the Rotary club. 
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By CHARLES WILLIAMS 


A lady was walking toward me and, 
since I always like to be polite, I tipped 
the hat. A horrible expression came 
over her face. She screamed and ran 
away as fast as she could go. That’s odd, 
I reflected. Most ladies liked to have 
gentlemen tip their hats to them. Per- 
haps my hair was mussed up or some- 
thing. The green hat was in my right 
hand, so I lifted my left hand up to the 
top of my head. A large rabbit was sit- 


ting there, which was sort of peculiar. 


You would have thought I’d have no- 
ticed it before. 

I removed the rabbit, placed it gently 
on the ground, and watched it run off 
into the nearby bushes. I then put the 
hat back on my head and moved on. But 
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people began to look at me as I walked 
along. One man giggled, another one 


fast. The hat kept coming, too, skim- 
ming along several inches above my 
head. Maybe, I figured, if I walked on 
tiptoe I could keep my head inside the 
hat. I tried that, but in a minute my toes 
got tired—and besides, my head still 
didn’t quite reach. 

Then I thought of something else. I 
stopped walking and stooped down very 
low. The hat came down, too, but was 
just as far off my head as ever. Suddenly 


" . a 
frowned and hurried away, and most of 9a 


them pointed their fingers. 

After a time, I began to wonder if the 
rabbit had come back. As I passed a big 
store, I gave a quick look at my reflec- 
tion in the plate glass window. There 
wasn’t any rabbit, and the hat was still 
there, but I wasn’t exactly what you'd 
call wearing it. It was floating in the air 
about four inches above the top of my 
head. 

I reached up and tried to pull it 
down, but it wouldn’t come even when 
I tugged with both hands. A small 
crowd was watching by this time, and it 
was hard to tell whose side they were 
on—mine or the hat’s. I decided to pre- 
tend that nothing out of the ordinary 
was happening, and I began to walk real 
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I straightened up. It worked! My head 
went into the hat clear to my ears. 

Pleased at my success, I yanked the 
hat off my head and. gave it a toss with 
all my might. For the moment, you see, 
I had forgotten that it had to be re- 
turned. I just wanted to get rid of it. 

The hat zipped through the air for 
a ways, and all at once two pigeons flew 
out of it. They seized the brim in their 
beaks, circled around, and flew back 
with it. A man sitting on his porch steps 
watched the pigeons put the hat back on 
my head. 
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‘Pretty good, mister,” he called. “Do 
you train those birds yourself?” 

Now, as a rule, I don’t like to tell a 
fib—not even a small one—but it was bet- 
ter not to have folks getting too curious. 

“Yes,” I said to him, “but this wasn’t 
any trick at all. I’ve got two eagles that 
carry me to work in a hammock.” 

“Eagles,” the man said as I hurried 
on. “What do you know!” 

I was biting my tongue for the fib I’d 
told, but after the rabbit and the 
pigeons, it wouldn’t have been any sur- 
prise if eagles had flown out of the hat. 
I took it off my head and kept it clutched 
tightly under one arm as I hurried 
along. The hotel where I’d had lunch 
was in the next block. 

I had nearly reached the street cross- 
ing when a hand tapped me on the 
shoulder. The hand belonged to a po- 
liceman, and he was pointing down- 
ward. 

“You're losing something, buddy,” he 
said. 

I looked around. Dragging on the 
sidewalk behind me was a long, blue 
piece of what seemed to be silk. It was 
hanging from the hat. The policeman 
pulled on it, intending to give it to me— 
but the blue piece of silk, as it came 
from the hat, was tied to a long, red 
piece of silk, and that was tied to a long, 
yellow piece of silk. The yellow piece 
was tied to an orange piece, and that was 
tied to a purple piece. 

The policeman kept pulling, and his 
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face kept getting redder and redder. I 
just stood there, trying to figure out 
where all that silk was coming from. 
There was a big pile of it on the side- 
walk, and it was still growing. 

Finally, the policeman quit. He had 
the angriest look I ever saw. 

“A funny man, huh?” he said. 

“No sir,” I said. “It’s this hat.” 

“What hat?” the policeman said. 

As I held it out for him to see, my 
eyes blinked in astonishment, for in- 
stead of a hat it was a duck! Yes, sir, a 
live, squawking duck flapping its wings 
so hard I had to let go of it. Into the 
street it ran, quacking and flapping. 

Well, the policeman ran to catch the 
duck, and I went home. 

Uncle Fritz stopped. His pipe was all 
burned out, and he emptied the ashes 
into his blue saucer. His stories had a 
way of ending when there was still a 
little more to tell. 

“But what about the hat?” I asked 
him. 

“I found out it belonged to a fellow 
who did magic acts on the stage.” 

“Did he ever find the hat?” 

Uncle Fritz seemed surprised at my 
question. “Oh yes. The hat went home 
by itself. He had trained it, you see. Best 
trained hat I ever saw.” 

“Uncle Fritz’—I was a bit doubtful 
about this one—“how can you train a 
hat?” 

“It isn’t easy.”” he said. “You have to 
start when it’s a very small cap.” 
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By JAKE Kimo e Illustrated by BRINTON TuURKLE 


THe Story so Far: When Jon’s dis- 
appearance is discovered, Captain Park- 
er and his men set out in hot pursuit of 
the pirate-kidnapers. Jeff buries the 
treasure chest and makes a dash for the 
sea, taking Jon with him as a hostage. 
While Captain Parker, in his schooner, 
is gaining on the Largos Islanders, Jon 
slips away from his captors, and dives 
overboard into the churning sea. 


PART THREE 

Jon’s dive carried him deep beneath 
the surface of the water, and he strug- 
gled to stay under. When his lungs 
seemed about to burst, he finally came 
up for air. Taking a great gulping 
breath, he dove under again as the bul- 
lets plunked into the water all around 
him. The next time he came up, the 
Largos Islanders were quite a distance 
away and their shots were beginning to 
go wild. 
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He treaded water as the big seas lifted 
him high on their crests and then 
dropped him to the troughs. When he 
rose once more to the crest of the sea, 
he glanced back and saw his father’s 
schooner more clearly. Had anyone 
aboard seen him, through the long-glass, 
when he jumped overboard? 

He cupped his hands and shouted 
‘Father!’ as loud as he could. Then the 
next wave lifted him to its crest and he 
looked at the retreating schooner. He 
tried to shout again but his mouth was 
full of sea water and he only choked. 
Then Jon was tumbled down into the 
trough of the next sea where he had to 
swim hard to stay afloat. When he came 
up again, his heart jumped for joy. The 
schooner was coming about, nosing up 
into the wind, all her sails lufing and 
shaking the masts! 

Jon saw the bos’n pointing at him 
from high in the crosstrees, waving and 
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shouting directions to Captain Parker 
at the wheel. Jon swam slowly to reserve 
what little strength he had left. 

The crew dropped the headsails and 
hove the schooner to, while Captain 
Parker and four men launched the long- 
boat. When they reached Jon, he was 
barely able to swim. His father pulled 
him out of the water and wrapped him 
in a blanket. ‘““Thank God you're safe,” 
he said. 

Back aboard the schooner, the bos’n 
stepped out of the shadows. ‘Is the boy 
all right, Cap’n?” he asked anxiously. 

“Yes, Bos’n, but no thanks to those 
Largos Islanders! A good, long sleep is 
what he needs. Change course now and 
head back to camp.” 

“But what about the Largos Island- 
ers!”’ cried the bos’n. “Are we going to 
let them get away?”’ 

‘“‘We have no choice in this darkness, 
bos’n. They've doused their lights and 
we've no idea what direction they’re 
heading now.” 

“Aye aye, sir!’’ the bos’n said, and 
turning to the helmsman he gave the 
new course. “Steer nor’west by West, a 
quarter West!”’ 

The helmsman spun the spokes of the 
steering wheel and repeated the course, 
his voice floating out of the darkness. 
‘“No’west b’West, quarter West. Right 
on!”’ Captain Parker and the bos’n stood 
by as the crew trimmed sail for the new 
course. When they were finished and 
had gone below, the Captain turned to 
his bos’n and said, ‘““We should make 
Marengo Island by morning. We'll 
strike camp immediately and head for 
port.” 

“But, Cap'n... 

“No, Bos’n. I’ve been thinking it over 
and I’m through with this business. All 
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the treasure on the Spanish Main isn’t 
worth the life of my son!” 

The morning broke, fine and clear, 
as they dropped anchor off shore from 
the campsite. Captain Parker instructed 
the men to lower sail quietly so as not to 
awaken Jon, who still slept soundly. 
They launched the longboat, rowed 
ashore and took down the tents. Some 
of the crew grumbled about leaving the 
galleon before the digging was finished. 
Knowing this, Captain Parker called 
them together and said, “I know how 
you feel about this, but I’m through. 
You men can stay here if you like, or 
come back with another ship, but I’m 
heading back for port right now.” 

After talking among themselves for 
some time, the crew decided to return 
with Captain Parker. Who knows how 


































































long it would be before another ship 
could pick them up? They soon finished 
breaking c:mp and rowed back to the 
shi: 

When Jon opened his eyes, the an- 
chor chain .7’as rattling up the hawse 
pipe. “That wa quite a swim!” he said 
to himself, stretching his stiff muscles. 
“I hope I never have to do that again!” 
Suddenly he remembered the gold and 
jumped out of his bunk. He dashed up 
on deck shouting, “Father, Father! I 
know where the treasure’s buried!” The 
men stopped raising anchor and listened 
while Jon told them how Jeff and his 
men had buried the chest under the big 
palm tree. 

“Would you know the tree?’’ Chips 
asked. ““Would you recognize it, son?”’ 
“Of course!’’ Jon cried. “I couldn’t 


ever forget that tree, because I thought 
for a minute they were going to bury 
me!” 

The bos’n turned to Captain Parker. 
‘How about it, Cap’n?” he asked. The 
Captain looked at his crew. Some of 
them already had begun to rig the long- 
boat for launching. Chips had gone be- 
low to get rifles and ammunition. 

“It’s going to be risky,” Captain 
Parker said. ““Those Largos men are 
bound to come back for the treasure. 
We might run afoul of them again.” 

“But Cap’n...” the bos’n spoke softly 
so the crew couldn’t hear, “these men 
would never leave now! Not with a for- 
tune in gold waiting for them on the 
top of that hill!” 

Now Jon stepped forward and said, 
“But Father, it won’t take long.” 
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RIDDLES 


1. What article is most satisfactory when 
it is used up? 

2. What word ending in ice do you get 
by squeezing? 

3. Which is easier to spell, Tweedledee, 
or Tweedledum? 

4. What is the difference between a hill 

and a pill? 
. When is a bad boy like a clock? 
6. What are the kindest vegetables? 


or 

















WHO AM I? 
I have a long nose and 
I’m seen at the zoo, 
Yet I’m not an elephant, 
Now here’s your clue. 
Your father’s sister 
Is frightened of me, 
For she is in danger 
Wherever I be. 





I'm valued by each bird that flies, 
I may be large or small, 

But when I’m in your letter box 
I get no smiles at all. 


Answers on page 46. 
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“The boy’s right,” the bos’n said. 
‘We should be able to dig up the treas- 
ure and get away before the Largos 
Islanders arrive.” 

The longboat was rigged and ready 
to lower, the crew waiting impatiently 
by the bulwarks. 

“All right, Jon,” Captain Parker said. 
“IT guess we've got to do this, even if I 
don’t like it!’ Jon leaped eagerly into 
the longboat. As they rowed ashore, the 
Captain cautioned Chips to stay close to 
Jon at all times. Chips patted his rifle 
and said, “Never worry, Cap’n. No 
harm will come to the boy while I’m 
around.” ‘They beached the boat and 
the captain gave them their final orders. 
‘We'll go single file through the jungle. 
No talking. Watch me for signals. If I 
raise my hand, stop. If I motion down- 
wards, fall flat on the ground. Stay close 
together so we don’t shoot each other 
by mistake.” 

Captain Parker led the crew into the 
jungle. Jon walked along between Chips 
and the bos’n. The only sound he could 
hear was the distant booming of the surf 
and the crunch, crunch of the men’s feet 
in the sand. 

As they neared the crest of the hill, 
the captain stopped them often. Each 
time Jon strained his ears and heard 
nothing but the dry crackling of the 
palm-fronds as the trade winds moaned 
over their heads. They reached the crest 
of the hill and Jon saw the big palm 
where the treasure was buried. Jon was 
wild with excitement and started toward 
the tree when suddenly he was seized 
from behind and held firmly. He looked 
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up in surprise and found Chips and the 
bos’n holding him. They were not look- 
ing at the palm tree but at the bay on 
the other side of the island. ‘The bos’n 
lifted Jon to his shoulder and pointed 
down the hill. There was the Largos 
schooner, anchored in the bay! 

Jon looked around at the jungle, half 
expecting to see Jeff's bearded face peer- 
ing at him from the dense undergrowth. 
Captain Parker was listening intently, 
leaning slightly forward with his rifle 
held poised, ready to fire. He turned to 
the bos’n and whispered in his ear, 
“They're coming! Take half the men 
and hide on the other side of the palm 
tree. Hurry, now! Don’t fire unless you 
hear me whistle.” 

Captain Parker pointed to a large 
palmetto and the remaining crew hid 
behind its large fronds, lying flat in the 
sand. Jon was between the Captain and 
Chips. By raising his head just a little, 
he could see the very spot where the 
treasure was buried. The only sound 
now was the sighing of the wind in the 
treetops. Jon’s mouth was as dry as the 
sand he lay on and his ears were throb- 
bing as he strained to catch every sound. 

Then he saw something move! He 
looked closely at the green wall of the 
jungle and wondered if his eyes were 
playing tricks on him. There it was 
again! Something glinted in the sunlight 
and the foliage was parted slightly by a 
big hand, holding a machete. Then 
Jeff's bearded face appeared in the open- 
ing. He glanced quickly at the big palm 
tree and then searched the clearing care- 
fully, studying the surrounding jungle. 
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Jon remained rigid, staring at Jeff’s face. 
One slight movement would reveal their 
hiding place. 

Jeff's face disappeared and Jon found 
himself staring at the trembling leaves 
where it had been. Had Jeff seen them? 
The minutes passed like hours and Jon’s 
eyes began to ache from the strain of 
watching for another movement. 

Without a sound or warning, Jeff sud- 
denly appeared on the edge of the clear- 
ing. His back was to them as he waved 
to someone down the trail. Then he 
turned and went swiftly to the palm 
tree. The swarthy mate came next, 
breathing hurriedly from his long 
climb. His right shoulder was bandaged 
and his arm swung stiffly in a sling. In 
his other hand he carried a pistol. 

Jon counted the others as they came 
into the clearing. Nine of them! When 
they started digging Jon turned to his 
father and whispered, “That’s all, Fa- 
ther, the whole crew.” 

Captain Parker nodded and glanced 
around to see if his men were ready. He 
motioned to Jon to stay down, then 
quietly got to his feet and stepped out 
from behind the palmetto. The crew 
followed him, standing with their rifles 
leveled at the Largos Islanders. Captain 
Parker whistled softly, and there was a 
blaze of rifle fire as the bos’n and his 
men shattered the jungle silence. 

The Largos men seized their rifles 
and Jeff waved his machete, shouting, 
“Down in the hole! Return their fire!” 

But Captain Parker shouted, “Drop 
those guns!” The brigands turned and 
stared into the leveled rifles. ‘There was 
a rustle behind them as the Captain’s 
men stepped from the jungle, rifles 
cocked and ready. 

“If any man moves, shoot him!”’ or- 
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dered the Captain. “I'll pick up their 
guns.”” When he came to Jeff, Captain 
Parker stopped and looked at the big 
man for a long moment before he picked 
up Jeff's machete and pistol. 

“I wish you would move,” he said, 
“so I could shoot you! But shooting is 
too good for you. Jon, come out here!” 

Jon ran out from behind the palm- 
etto bush and Jeff exclaimed, “It’s a 
ghost!” 

“So you thought the boy had 
drowned!” said Captain Parker bitterly. 
‘Figured no one knew where you bur- 
ied the gold? Well, you can thank him 
for your capture. Here’s his gun, Jon. 
Use it on him if he tries to escape. Tie 
their hands, Bos’n, and we'll take this 
mangy crew back to the port authorities. 
They'll have to answer charges of kid- 
napping and piracy on the high seas!” 

The bos’n tied their hands while 
Chips and Jon stood guard over them. 
The rest of the crew dug up the chest. 
When it was brought up into the sun- 
light, the crew gathered around to ex- 
amine the treasure. Captain Parker 
picked up a gold coin and studied it. 

‘This is more than I expected, men,” 
he said at length. “My rough guess is 
that we're all wealthy beyond our wild- 
est dreams!”’ 

The bos’n looked up from the treas- 
ure. “Do you think I could buy a 
schooner with my share, Cap’n?”’ 

Captain Parker smiled. “I wouldn’t 
be surprised if you could buy two of 
them,” he said. THE ENp 














Animals Make Good Friends 


Book REVIEWS BY BARBARA NOLEN 


Lp Mike McGonnigle collected some 
O strange pets in his travels: two 
burros, a badger, a whistle-pig, a pair of 
beavers, and a king snake, five feet long. 
But when he bought Frog Lake, the 
snooty owner of the neighboring property 
tried to run him off. It was a very unusual 
problem, and it took some unusual meth- 
ods to defend Mike’s pets. The pets them- 
selves helped, and so did Jo and Jerry. 
This book may not win a medal, but it 
will be a dull reader who does not fall 
under its spell. 

Making friends with wild animals can 
be a dangerous game. The elephant boy, 
Haji, knew that. But when the mightiest 
elephant of them all went mad, Haji’s 
love was greater than his fear. ‘““Do not 
send for the Soldiers,” he said. “I will 
capture Majda Koom. I will save the 
village.” Every moment is tense in this 
superb story of the Burmese jungle, 
which made its first appearance in STORY 
PARADE. 

Sheba, the grizzly bear, is another 
fierce, wild animal, who marches gallant- 
ly through danger, killing wildcats one 
minute, protecting her human friends 
the next. This may well be the third of 
the new titles to put on your bookshelf 
beside the well-worn volumes of Seton 
and Kipling. 

McGonnigle’s Lake, by Rutherford 

Montgomery. Doubleday. $2.50. 

Burma Boy by Willis Lindquist. 

Whittlesey. $2. 

Sheba, a Grizzly Bear, by George 

Cory Franklin. Farrar. $2.50. 
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But perhaps you have a beloved dog, 
or cat, or horse of your own, and would 
rather read about one of these animals 
who have a long history of friendship 
with man. The new books offer some 
wonderful characters. There’s Jan, the 
Dutch Barge dog, whose travels are as 
colorful as Lassie’s. There’s Beano, the 
Circus Dog, who shows what a mutt can 
do. There’s Finnegan II, a cat who 
makes the most of all his nine lives, and 
who is lucky enough to have Kate Seredy 
draw his portrait. There’s Rocket, the 
red stallion who races over the Exmoor 
Downs. If you love animals, you can’t 
help loving these books: 

Jan, the Dutch Barge Dog by G. W. 

Barrington. Longmans. $2.50. 

Beano, Circus Dog by Helen Orr 

Watson. Farrar. $2.75. 

Finnegan II by Carolyn Sherwin 

Bailey. Viking. $2.50 

Red Rocket, Mystery Horse by 

Judith M. Berrisford. Dodd. $2.50. 

There’s one special cat, Jenny Linsky, 
whom I hope you all know already. 
Jenny is a small black cat, who always 
wears the bright red scarf which her 
master, the old sea-captain Captain 
Tinker, knitted for her. The red scarf 
is Jenny’s badge of courage and helps 
her do many brave deeds. In her latest 
adventure, the red scarf helps Jenny 
initiate her adopted brothers into the 
important Cat Club. 

How the Brothers Joined the Cat 

Club by Esther Averill. Harpers. 

$1.50. 


STORY PARADE 


If you’re a Jenny fan, you'll probably 
also want to sample some of these other 
easy to read stories. There’s a rollicking 
new tale about good old Kristie, in which 
a pig steals the show. There’s a silly 
story about a dog who hated cats, in 
which Paul Brown shows he can draw 
cats as well as horses. ‘There’s a Siamese 
cat story by the artist who knows cats 
best of all, Clare Newberry. One of the 
cleverest pet stories is about Herbert the 
Electrical Mouse, also a Story PARADE 
first. 

Kristie Goes to the Fair by Emma 

Brock. Knopf. $2.50. 

Jupiter and the Cats by Alice 

Goudey. Scribners. $2. 

Ice Cream for Two by Clare New- 

berry. Harpers. $2.50. 

Herbert the Electrical Mouse by 

Marie Block. Messner. $1.60. 

(Continued on page 48.) 


FINNEGAN Il, 5 
2 HIS NINE LIVES < 


' By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY” 

> Illustrated by Kate Seredy 

: If Finnie could read he’d love 

this book because everything 

in it is presented as it must be 

in the cat world. Finnie’s 

“nine lives’’ are most adven- 

turous and lead him from a New York alley to a 

farm in New Hampshire. In fact, he’s sure he 

won't stop at nine! Wonderful cat drawings. 
Ages 8-12 $2.50 
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THE HEIR To CHRISTMAS é 


By PATRICIA GORDON 
Iustrated by Garry MacKenzie 
Enchantment and unexpected happiness as a © 
lonesome boy opens a very special box of old & 
toys and has a few magic hours with the children 
who had played with them on other Christmases. = 
His parents too discover that “Christmas is fam- 
ily,’ and they begin a more understanding life = 
together. Many pictures in gay Christmas colors. : 
Ages 6-10 $2.00 = 


THE VIKING PRESS : 


18 East 48th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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DOUBLEDAY Je. BOOKS 


NEW HIGHLIGHTS FOR EVERY CLASSROOM AND SCHOOL LIBRARY 


DANNY’S LUCK 


By LAVINIA R. DAVIS, Illustrated by HILDE- 
GARD WOODWARD. Halloween and a seventh 
birthday prove a magic combination in this colorful 
picture story. A Junior Literary Guild Selection. 


Ages 5-9. $2.50 
TREE WAGON 


By EVELYN SIBLEY LAMPMAN, author of Cap- 
tain Apple’s Ghost. IWllustrated by ROBERT 
FRANKENBERG., The amusing story of Seenie’s 
trek with the wagon carrying the first grafted fruit 
trees and bushes to Oregon. A Junior Literary 
Guild Selection. Ages 11-14. $2.75 


LITTLE FRIGHTENED TIGER 


By GOLDEN MacDONALD., Illustrated in 3 colors 
by LEONARD WEISGARD. A timid little tiger 
az grows brave when he discovers that 
e- @) everyone is afraid of something — from 
elephants to mice. A Junior Literary Guild 

- Selection. Picture book age. $2.50 
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AMERICAN FOLK SONGS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


By RUTH CRAWFORD SEEGER. Illustrated by 
BARBARA COONEY. More than fifty charming 
folk songs for the Christmas season. A much-needed 
successor to American Folk Songs for Children. 

All ages. $3 


THREE — AND DOMINGO 

By MARGUERITTE HARMON BRO, Illustrated 
by LEONARD WEISGARD. A boy, a dog, a goat, 
and Domingo, the tiny Brazilian 
donkey, in a story that is sparked 
with humor and the meaning of | 
Christmas. All ages. $2 * 


Send for 


FREE illustrated catalog describing 
all the new Doubleday Jr. Books. 
Address Dept. SP 11, DOUBLEDAY 
& CO., INC., Garden City, N. Y. 




















No man could ride him. 


HORSE who was afraid of his own 
A shadow became one of the most 
famous horses in all history because of 
his bravery! 

Bucephalus was the horse of Alexan- 
der the Great, hero of ancient times. The 
young prince of Macedonia was only 
thirteen years old when he saw the large, 
handsome bay horse for the first time. 
The horse was worth a small fortune, so 
the owner said, and King Philip agreed 
to try him out. 

The young prince, Alexander, a 
proud young prince, watched breath- 
lessly, as man after man from the King’s 
stables tried to ride Bucephalus. It was 
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STORY HORSES 


By VirciniA STUMBOUGH 
Illustrated by Berry CARROLL 


a hopeless task. Bucephalus bucked and 
pranced and would not let anyone 
mount him. King Philip turned away 
in disgust. 

Prince Alexander begged to be given 
a chance. ““Those men don’t know how 
to handle him,” he boasted. “Let me 
try.” 

The King, his father, was scornful, 
‘‘How can you succeed when my best 
horsemen fail?” When Alexander per- 
sisted, he gave his consent, on one con- 
dition. If Alexander failed, he must for- 
feit the price of the horse, $15,000, a 
great sum in those days, even for a 
prince. 

Now, Alexander had studied with a 
famous teacher, Aristotle. Aristotle had 
taught Alexander that if he wanted to 
be really wise, he must find out why 
men act the way they do. Alexander 
thought that might be true with horses, 
too. So he had watched closely, and saw 
that Bucephalus shied at his own shad- 
ow. He said nothing, when his chance 
came, but went up to the horse, turned 
him toward the sun, mounted and raced 
off into the distance. 

Everyone looked on in amazement, 
and when he came back his father said, 
‘““My son, look for a kingdom which is 
equal to you and worthy of yourself. 
You have this day proved you are a con- 
queror.”’ 

On Bucephalus, Alexander rode to 
conquer all the civilized world of his 
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Pegasus could leap five miles in the air in a single bound. 


time. The horse was wounded several 
times in battle, in spite of his armor. 
When Bucephalus finally died, Alexan- 
der named the city of Bucephalia, India, 
in his memory. 

One of the most famous horse stories 
ever written is about the marvelous 
winged horse, Pegasus. In the old days, 
it was Pegasus, the handsome white 
horse with wings, who could conquer 
space. He could leap five miles into the 
air in a single bound. And it was said 
that no man had ever ridden him. 

After many others tried and failed, a 
handsome young man named Bellero- 
phon waylaid Pegasus at a mountain 
spring and caught him with a magic 
bridle. As soon as he had made a pris- 
oner of Pegasus, he was ashamed, and 
let him go free, saying, “Either leave me, 
or love me.” But Pegasus returned Bel- 
lerophon’s love and became his compan- 
ion on many famous flights. 


How the two of them fought a three- 
headed monster and killed him in a ter- 
rible battle is told in The Chimera, by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


Some horses have become famous, not 
only because of what they themselves 
did, but because of their famous off- 
spring. A forerunner of one of the great- 
est horse breeds in the world was Justin 
Morgan, a little reddish-brown Vermont 
plow horse. In Justin Morgan Had a 
Horse Marguerite Henry tells how he 
out-ran, out-pulled, and _ out-worked 
every other horse in the countryside. 
One of the most remarkable things 
about him was that he didn’t look like 
much at first glance, yet he could work 
hard all day in the forest or fields, and 
win a race or contest that same evening. 

Named for his master, a singing 
teacher, the first Morgan horse became 
the sire of a long line of splendid horses. 





Justin Morgan could work all day and win a race the same evening. 








They all have proud heads, wide-spaced 
eyes, short and sturdy legs, round- 
barreled bodies, and a deep chest cov- 
ering powerful lungs and heart. They 
travel with grace and have courage and 
intelligence. 

Justin Morgan died in 1821, but to- 
day more than a hundred years later, a 
life-size bronze statue of him stands at 
the gate of the Morgan Horse Farm in 
Weybridge, Vermont. This breeding 
farm was founded by the United States 
Department of Agriculture to make 
sure that the Morgan horse would live 
forever. 

Wherever horse races are run, you 
will hear the name of another famous 
horse, the Godolphin Arabian. This 
golden stallion from Morocco, who once 
pulled a vegetable cart through the 
streets of Paris, founded a long line of 
famous race horses. You will recognize 
names like Eclipse and Man o’ War 
among his descendants. 

But this famous Arab stallion did not 
climb to fame the easy way. In fact, bad 
luck followed him from the day of his 
birth. When his mother died, he would 
have died, too, if it had not been for a 
small Arab stable-boy in the Sultan’s 
stables, who worshipped the golden 
horse and believed he was destined for 
a great future. 

Marguerite Henry tells the story of 
the boy’s faith and loyalty in King of 
the Wind, Newbery Medal winner for 
1949. 

Another horse story which won the 
Newbery Medal was about a cowboy 
and his horse, Smoky. That makes 
Smoky the most famous of all cowboy 
horses. His owner, Will James, is fa- 
mous, too, not only because he wrote a 
book (and that’s a hard job for a real 
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cowboy) but he also drew fine pictures 
of Smoky to illustrate the book. 

In the book, Will James tells about 
the time three wolves started to attack 
some young colts running at the end of 


a herd of horses on the range. Smoky led 


the wolves away from the herd, giving 
the colts a chance to slow down and rest. 
When the wolves returned, Smoky and 
another wise old horse killed two of the 
wolves and drove the third away from 
the herd. 

In every way, Smoky became the ideal 
cow pony, his master’s faithful com- 
panion and fellow-worker. He became 
so valuable that he was stolen and Will 
James followed his trail from ranch to 
rodeo. Eventually the two were united, 
and Smoky spent his old age in a com- 
fortable pasture. 





The wolves were afraid of Smoky. 
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Hi everybody! 

Are you looking forward to the 
Thanksgiving holidays? Petunia and I 
are going to surprise Uncle Walrus with 
a homemade oyster pie. 

Speaking of November, another 
special event this month is Book Week. 
You will probably see posters advertising 
Book Week in your school library. 

We thought it would be fun to have a 
Book Review Contest in the Penglet 
Press. Just write a review of your favorite 
book, new or old, in 50 words or less, 
and send it to Book Review Contest, Box 
350, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

For prizes, we will award a copy of 
one of the books reviewed by Barbara 
Nolen in Story Parade this year. Tell 
us which one you'd like. 

Peterkin, Publisher 


THE MAGIC CARPET 
By iavid Sanderlin, age 9 

Once, long before America was dis- 
covered, there was a man named Jack. 
He gave every penny he had to the poor. 
Richard, a rich man, kept every penny 
he earned. 

One day in spring there was an an- 
nouncement. It said there is a Magic 
Carpet somewhere. Whoever finds it can 
keep it. 

Richard and Jack heard it. The next 
day they started out to find it. Richard 
went to the right. He traveled seven 
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miles, and then he came to a shabby inn. 
It was too shabby for him, so he went 
farther on. Finally he saw a good inn. He 
ate and then went to bed. 

Next morning when he woke he saw a 
carpet with ““M” on it. He thought the 
‘“‘M” stood for ‘““MAGIC,” so he grabbed 
it up and ran out without looking where 


_ he was going. He didn’t even stop to 


pay. After he had gone a couple of yards, 
he fell in a hole and died. 

Jack went to the right two days later. 
He reached the shabby inn and went in. 
He washed the dishes to pay for his 
supper and to stay overnight. When he 
awoke he saw a carpet with an “M”’ on it. 
He asked the carpet to fly. It flew. Then 
he asked if he could buy it. The inn- 
keeper let him buy it by washing dishes. 
When he got home there was great re- 


joicing. A while after he married a 
princess and lived happily ever after. 


THE CHEF by Jean Miller, age 10 - 














Answers to Riddles and Puzzles 


Ripptes: 1. An umbrella. 2. Juice. 3. 
Tweedledee, because you spell it with 
more E’s. 4. One is hard to get up and 
the other is hard to get down. 5. When 
he is about to strike one. 6. Cabbage and 
lettuce, because they have such big 
hearts. 

An ant-eater. 

A bill. 

Puzztes: There are seven Smith chil- 
dren, four girls and three boys. 
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STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 83, 1933, AND JULY 
2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) SHOWING 
THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION OF 
Story Parade published monthly (10 months) at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
for October 1, 1953. 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business manager are: Publisher, Story Parade, Inc., Pough- 
— N. Y.; Editor, Lucille Ogle, New York City; Managing Editor, 
Barbara Nolen, New York City; Business manager, Frank J. Leyerle, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

2. The owner is: Story Parade, Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
(Western Printing & Lithographing Co., Racine, Wisconsin) Stockholders 
at Racine, Wisconsin: H. M. Benstead, A. J. Christiansen, C. W. DeWitt, 
H. J. Haumersen, M. O. Lawson, P. H. Lyle, R. W. Maher, A. C. Naleid, 
B. H. Schaffer, R. A. Spencer, H. Van Wingen, E. G. Voigt, R. Voigt, 
E. H. Wadewitz, E. H. Wadewitz Trust, R. M. Wadewitz, W. R. 
Wadewitz, J. C. Wiechers, J. Wiechers, M. Zirbes; Stockholders at Pough- 
keepsie, New York: C. T. Brose, H. E. Johnson, F. J. Leyerle, H. D. 
Spencer; Stockholder at St. Louis, Mo.: J. M. Wolff, Jr.; Stockholder at 
Beverly Hills, Calif : R. S. Callender. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding | percent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: Jesse I. Benstead; Alma C. Boernke; Kathryn K. 
Brose; Wynnefred A. Callender; James Drinkwater, and Marie Drink- 
water, his wife, as joint tenants; First Evangelical United Brethren Church; 
a Mignon Spencer Trust; R. A. Spencer; Mabel Spencer; E. G. Voigt; 

ellie M. Voigt; E. H. Wadewitz; E. H. Wadewitz Trust; Otto E. 
Wadewitz Trust; William R. Wadewitz; Eleanor Wadewitz; Western 
Welfare Association, Racine, Wisconsin; Wilhelmina Wiechers. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting; also the statements in the two paragraphs show the 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner. 

(Signed) F. J. LEYERLE 

Business Manager 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of September, 1953. 

PERCY F. JORDAN 

(Seal) (My Commission Expires March 30, 1955) 
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Last June we asked you to send in 
animal stories for us to read during 
vacation. We had a hard time choosing, 
but finally settled on ““The Train Dog.” 
We are sending Leah a book about her 
favorite animal. 


THE TRAIN DOG 
By Leah L. Leneman, age 9 

Once upon a time there was a little 
puppy who had a mean master. The 
master was a mean woman. One day the 
puppy ran away from home. 

The puppy happened to live near a 
railroad station. So he ran there. Just 
then a train was about to leave. The 
dog jumped on the train. 

The train started to go. A porter 
found the dog and kept him. The dog 
did many heroic deeds like saving a 
child. He helped in the train too, by 
carrying dishes on his head. He was then 
called the TRAIN DOG. 

One day a piece was put in the paper 
about him. When the woman heard that 
her dog was a hero, she wanted him 
back. But when she came to claim him, 
he pretended he did not know her. So 
the porter got to keep him and the 
TRAIN DOG lived happily ever after. 


MY TELESCOPE 

By Carl Dahlke, age 9 
Away 
Away in space 
Far 
The stars 
The shooting stars come floating down. 
And then the nebula comes whirling by 
Through our telescope 


And in a roar the rocket swings 
And all is dim. 
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HORN OF PLENTY by Olate Diaz, age 11 
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Do you like mysteries? 


HELEN FULLER ORTON 


| has written eleven of the best there are. 
_ Her NEWEST is 


al Me dc Bs _ Mystery of the Hidden Book 


— 
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It’s about two young detectives, Stan and A fan letter to Mrs. Orton says: “I always 
Vicky, whose interest in a rare edition of thought a mystery had to have shooting 
Illustrated by Robinson Crusoe puts them in charge of and robbing of banks, but after reading 
ROBERT solving the mystery of a secret room in your book I know different.” 
DOREMUS an old, empty house. 
At all All of her mysteries have this same wonderful quality. 


bookstores $2.00 Write for our free illustrated catalogue of Books for Boys and Girls 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, East Washington Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 
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Animals Make Good Friends 


(Book Reviews continued from page 41.) 


The most peculiar pet of all must be 
the giant two-toed sloth on which Julie 
lavishes her affection. Only a very lonely 
little girl, with the most unpleasant of 
fathers, could make so much fuss over a 
pet who didn’t want to be a pet. You 
wouldn’t think such a sleepy animal 
could kick up such a rumpus. Or that 
Julie would really rather have Sampson 
than a kitten. Would you? It’s easier to 
understand how the turtle, Little 
Brother, another sleepy pet, stirred up 
trouble for Susan. Susan was an “only 
child” who had no other playmates on 
the Chautauqua Circuit which she 
travelled with her father. 

Julie’s Secret Sloth by Jacqueline 

Jackson. Little, Brown. $2.75. 

Stars over the Tent by Florence 

Musgrave. Houghton. $2.50. 

The most famous turtle of all is Homer, 
the tortoise who talks himself into all 
kinds of adventures. In his latest adven- 


ture, Homer goes to London with the 
Brown children, just for a few days, 
and stays to see the Coronation. You 
wouldn’t believe how smart Homer is. 
He can easily fool Aunt Lobelia, a bus 


- conductor, soldiers of the Royal Guard, 


even a London bobby. Seeing London 
with Homer is better than seeing the 
Coronation on TV. You will feel that 
you were there, too. 

And when you've finished with 
Homer’s adventures, it’s time to brush up 
your acquaintance with an old favorite. 
How long since you’ve talked with Mr. 
Toad, dear old Badger, the Water Rat, 
and Poor Mole? You can’t remember? 
Then look about and see whether you 
can get your hands (clean hands, mind 
you) on the new edition of Wind in the 
Willows, with larger type and many new 
illustrations of our old friends by Ernest 
Shepard. 

Homer Sees the Queen by Margaret 

J. Baker. Whittlesey. $2.25. 

The Wind in the Willows by Ken- 

neth Grahame. Scribners. $2.50. 











A HOUSE 


FOR LEANDER 


By REBECCA K. SPRINKLE 
Illustrated by Maurice Robertson 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS, Room 418 
810 Broadway Nashville 2, Tenn. 


1 am interested in stories about boys and girls, their 
pets and adventures. Please send me your free illus- 
trated, complete catalogue of children’s books. 
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All about an enormous 
dog and how he gets 
a house of his own 


Leander was a great big dog— 
so big he couldn't fit into a reg- 
ular doghouse. This made Leander 
and his young master, Peter, very 
unhappy. Then Peter’s uncle, who 
built houses for people, drew a 
plan (called a blueprint) of a 
house for Leander and built it— 
with a= special ‘‘tail-thumping”’ 
room at the back. This book is 
full of wonderful pictures and 
has an actual blueprint so you can 
build a house for yourself—just 
like Leander’s! 


$1.50 at all bookstores 


Send today for a free illustrated 
catalogue. 
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FRIPSEY SUMMER 


Written and illustrated by MADYE LEE 
CHASTAIN. The unpredictable Fripseys of 
Bright Days in a gay new story. “Happy 
hilarity, smartly illustrated by the author.” 

—Virginia Kirkus. Ages 9-12. $2.50 


CURIOUS MISSIE 


By VIRGINIA SORENSEN. A friendly story 
of Missie who helps to persuade the com- 
missioners of an Alabama cotton county 
to buy a library bookmobile. Illustrated by 
Marilyn Miller. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


Five-color pictures by 


JOSEPH LOW 
The charm of Mother Goose 





I} 


plus the fun of puzzles make 
a perfect combination for this 
distinguished graphic artist. 
Using rebus picture-puzzles he 








ONE HUNDRED WHITE HORSES 


By MILDRED LAWRENCE. Florida in 1886 
is the setting for this delightful story of 
how Penelope’s dearest wish came true. 
Illustrated by Oscar Liebman. 





turns the well-loved rhymes 

into a guessing game that will 

provide hours of enjoyment. 
Ages G up. $2.50 





PIKE OF PIKE’S PEAK 


By NINA BROWN BAKER. The authentic 
story of the adventures of one of America’s 
great soldier-explorers. Illustrated by 
Richard Powers. Ages 9-12. $2.50 





FREEDOM AND PLENTY: 


ww Ours to Save 


Written and illustrated by WILFRID S. 
BRONSON. A spirited and graphic account 
of our country’s natural resources and the 
ways in which we can conserve them. 

Ages 6-10. $2.95 





JAPAN 
IN STORY AND PICTURES 


By LILY EDELMAN. An up-to-date portrait 

of Japan and its people. Illustrated with 
‘| photographs. Foreword by Roma Gans. 
Ages 9-12. $2.25 

















At all bookstores 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 












Ages 9-12. $2.50 
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THE NF 
Borrowers 


Winner of England's Carnegie 
Medal as the outstanding chil- 
dren's book of 1952. “A book 
with a difference; a book, I 
venture to prophesy, which 
will join ‘Alice’ and ‘Peter 
Pan’ as a nursery Classic.”’ 
—Childhood.‘Not since Alice 
opened Wonderland to chil- 
dren of all ages has there been 
a story so utterly captivating.” 

—Woman’s Day 
Illustrated by Beth and Joe 
Krush. 


Ages 8 up. $2.50 
































pas: 'Does Hunkydory ever catch the rabbits in the turnip 
by. patch? What does Puffy do all the day long? Does 
wise old Dr. Horse help Snowball? The answers to 
these questions mean fun and adventure in Tell-a-Tale 
books. Whether you like stories about puppies, or kittens, 
or cartoon friends, or even favorite cowboys, you'll find them all 
in Tell-a-Tales at your nearby store. Each book is 
filled with pictures and has a hard, plastic-coated 
cover that's easy to keep new looking. Start your 
Tell-a-Tale ‘‘library’’ today. 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
BOOKS For BOYS And GIRLS 


All set to go! 


THE WONDERFUL FASHION DOLL. 
written and illus. by Laura Bannon. 


How Debby finds an exquisite doll, lost for 100 
years. $2.25. 





NATURE NOTEBOOK. written and illus. by Robert Candy. 


Here are glorious aspects of nature described scientifically and illustrated with breath- 
taking beauty. $3.00. 


JOHNNY GOES TO THE HOSPITAL. 
by Josephine A. Sever; illus. by Mary Stevens. 
Delightful pictures and authentic text tell of a three-year-old’s first trip to the hospital. 
$1.00 paper. $2.00 cloth. 


MAGIC MAIZE. written and illus. by Mary and Conrad Buff. 


Mayan Indian boy in Guatemala plants the seed of the future and finds an ancient 
treasure. $3.00. 


TOUGH GUY. 

by Bianca Bradbury; illus. by Marie C. Nichols. 
A pedigreed Persian Powder Puff earns his title 
“Tough Guy’ on a surprising adventure in the 
park. $1.50. 


THE TOO LONG TAIL. 

by T. V. W. Carpenter; illus. by Campbell Grant. 
Poor Jasper! Overnight his tail grew and his friends said, “Ghosts!” 
But Billy Tatoo, the wharf rat, had an idea. $1.50. 


Send For 
Our Free 
Catalogue! 





CO. 


2 Park St., 
Boston 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 

















































STORY PARADE 


For a good mixture of 
Fact and Fun 


Srories of long ago, present-day mysteries, Western thrillers, 
science-fiction PLUS - natural history sketches, up-to-the-minute 
articles on TV or rockets, lively biographies of famous people, 
puzzles, games, and how-to-do’s. Add it all up and you have the tops 
in entertainment and reading fun. Order STORY PARADE today! 





Give this coupon to your bookshop or 
Mail to Story Parade, Poughkeepsie, New York ORDER NOW 


Please send 
$7.50 for 3 years 


(30 big issues) 


$5.50 for 2 years 
(20 big issues) 


$3.00 for 1 year 
(10 big issues) 











